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ABSTRACT 

This module, one in a series of performance-based 
teacher education learning packages, focuses on a specific skill that 
vocational educators nted in order to integrate the teaching and 
reinforcement of basic skills into their regular vocational 
instruction. The purpose of the module is to help the educator assist 
students in improving their survival skills. The information and 
practice activities are designed to give the teacher skill in 
providing students with information about survival using a variety of 
means, teaching students specific survival techniques, and acting as 
a role model by setting a good example of survival skill use for the 
students. Introductory material provides terminal and enabling 
objectives, a list of resources, and general Information. The main 
portion of the module includes two learning experiences based on the 
enabling objectives. Each learning experience presents learning 
activities with information sheets, case studies, and checklists. 
Optional activities are provided. Completion of these two learning 
experiences should lead to achievement of the terminal objective 
presented in the third and final learning experience. The latter 
provides for a teacher performance assessment by a resource person. 
An assessment form is included. (YLB) 
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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a series of 1 27 performance-based teacher 
education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon specify pro- 
fessional competencies of vocational teachers. The competen- 
ces upon which these modules are based were identified and 
verified through research as being important to successful voca- 
honal teaching at both the secondary and postsecondary levels 
of instruction The modules are suitable for the preparation of 
teachers and other occupational trainers in all occupational areas. 
Each module provides learning experiences thatintegrate theory 
and application; each culminates with criterion-, -rferenced assess- 
ment of the teacher 's (instructor's, trainer's) performance of the 
specified competency The matenals are designed for use by 
teachers-in-training working individual or in groups undertiie 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators or others 
acting as resource persons. Resource persons shook* be skilled 
in the teacher competencies being developed and should be 
thoroughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures before 
using these materials 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting pertormance-based training programs 
for presence and inservrce teachers, as well as business- 
industry labor trainers, to meet a wide variety of individual needs 
and interests The materate are intended for use by universities 
and colleges, state departments of education, postsecondary in- 
stitutions, local education agenc.es, and others responsible for 
the professional development of vocational teachers and other 
occupational trainers. 

The PBTE curriculum packages in Category M— Assisting 
Students in Improving Their Basic Skills-are designed to enable 
vocational teachers and other occupational trainers to integrate 
the teaching and reinforcement of basic skills into their regular 
vocational instruction The modules are based upon 85 teacher 
competencies identified as essential for vocational teachers to 
teach and to reinforce hasic communication, computation, and 
employment skills as part of the ongoing occupational education 
program 

Many individuals and institutions have contributed to the research, 
development, testing, and revision of these signi'icant training 
materials Appreciation is extended to the following individu- 
als who as members of the DACUM analysis panel, assisted 



National Center staff in the identification of the teacher compe; 
tency statements upon which this category of modules is based: 
Milton Amok), Lewis Cain, William Chandler, Jim Frazier. Jackie 
Marshall. Teresa Paige. Thomas Peterson, Mane Scherniu, and 
Nancy Underwood. 

Fietd testing of the materials was carried out with the assistance 
of fietd-site coordinators, teacher educators, students, directors 
of staff development, and others at the following institutions 
University of Alabama-Birmingham; Albuquerque Technical- 
Vocational Institute. New Mexico; University of Central Florida; 
Dupage Area Vocational Education Authority, Wisconsin; Holland 
College, PEL, Canada; Seminole Community College, Florida. 
University of Southern Maine; and Temple University. Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Special recognition for major individual roles in the development 
of these materials is extended to the following National Center 
Staff Lucille Campbell-Thrane. Associate Director. Development 
Division, and James B Hamilton, Program Director, for leader- 
ship and direction of the project; Lois G. Harrington and Michael 
E Wonacott, Program Associates, tor module quality control; 
Cheryl M. Lowry, Research Specialist, for developing illustration 
specifications; Barbara Shea tor art work; Adonia Simandjuntak. 
Graduate Research Associate, for assistance in field- test data 
summarization; and Catherine C King-Fitch and Michael IE 
Wonacott, Program Associates, tor revision of the materials follow- 
ing fieW testing 

Special recognition is also extended to the staff at AAVIM for their 
invaluable contributions to the quality of the final printed products, 
particularly to Donna Pritchett tor module layout, design, and final 
art work, and to George W. Smith, Jr for supervision of the 
module production process 
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Executive Director 
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The National Center tor Research in Vocational Education s mis- 
sion is to increase the atwMy of drversa agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve etocatwsl pfoWems relating to individual 
career planning, preparation, and progression The National Center 
fulfills its mission by, 

• Generating knowledge through research 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 

• Provide q information for national planning and policy 

• installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and training programs 
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Athens. Georgia 30602 



The American Association tor Vocaifonal Instructors Matenals 
(AAVIM) rs a nonprofit national institute 

The institute is a cooperative effort of universities, colleges and 
divisions of vocational and technical education m the Untied States 
and Canada to provide for excellence in instructional materials 

Direction is given by a representative from each of the states, 
provinces and territories AAVIM also works ctosely w<th teacher 
organizations, government agencies and industry 



INTRODUCTION 



As a vocational-technical teacher, you may ob- 
serve students in your classroom or laboratory who 
have difficulty in managing their time, relating to oth- 
ers, or planning for their own futures, These and 
other students may need survival skills. Functioning 
in the classroom, as well as in independent adult 
living, requires the use of many skills — home man- 
agement, personal management, decision making, 
career planning, interpersonal relations, and the 
transfer of skills from one area of life to another. 

Admittedly, your main professional goal is to pre- 
pare your students for employability by transmitting 
the knowledge, skills, and attitudes they will need 
for success in the work world. But one part of em- 
ployability is the ability to function as an adult. Thus, 
assisting students in improving their survival skills is 
also an appropriate part of your teaching role. 



As part of your instructional program, you can— 
and should — assist students who need help in gain- 
ing one or more of these basic skills. Students will 
benefit in fheifc ability to cope better with current 
classroom and lab responsibili^s, and you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that your efforts can 
have a far-reaching impact People need survival 
skills to meet the demand^ of the many roles they 
may face, including those of parent, spouse, worker, 
and student. 

This module will help you assist students in im- 
proving their survival skills. The information and 
practice activities are designed to give you skill in 
providing students with information about survival 
using a variety of means, teaching students specific 
survival techniques, and acting as a role model by 
setting a good example of survival skill use for your 
students. 




Survival 
florae Mamym it 
ftrsonal Management 
Decision Making 
Interpersonal Sails 
Use of Employment ^ 
Career In fo r uvsttion 
ffeliiyfolhinsfer Skills 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 




EraMkm Otojectiv#sj 

1. After compieting the required reading, critique the per- 
formance of the teachers described m given case 
studies in helping students improve their survival skills 
(Learning Experience /), 

2. Using your own occupational content, develop (or 
adapt) a lesson plan designed to teach time manage- 
ment skills {Learning Experience //). 

Prerequisites 

The modules in Category M are not designed for the pro- 
spective teacher with no prior training and/or experience. 
They assume that you have achieved a minima! level of 
content knowledge in your occupational specialty and 
skill in the core teacher competencies of instructional 
planning, execution, and evaluation. They then build on 
or expand that knowledge and skill level, specifically in 
terms of assisting students in improving their basic skills. 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained within this module follows. Check with your re- 
source person (1 ) to determine the availability and the lo- 
cation of these resources, (2) to locate additional 
references in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary. Your resource per- 
son may also be contacted if you have any difficulty with 
directions or in assessing your progress at any time. 

Learning Experience I 

Optional 

Reference Lakein, Alan. How to Get Control of Your 
Time and Life. New York, NY: New American Library. 
1974 

Reference: Alberti. Robert E.. and Emmons, Michael 
4 L Stand Up. Speak Out Talk Back! New York, NY; 
Pocket Books, 1975 

Reference Wool folk. Robert L, and Richardson, 

Frank C. Stress, Sanity r and Survival. New York, NY: 

New American Library, 1979. 

Reference: Simon, Sidney B.; Howe. Leland W : and 

Kirschenbaum. Howard. Values Clarification. New 

York. NY Hart Publishing, 1972. 

Reference: Ellis, Albert, and Harper, Robert A A 

New Guide to Rational Living. North Hollywood, CA: 

Wilshire Books. 1979. 




Learning Experience ttl 

Required 

An actual teaching situation in which you can assist 
students in improving their survival skills. 
A resource person to assess your competency in as- 
sisting students in improving their survival skills, 

General Information \ 

For information about the general organization of each N 
pctformance-based teacher education (PBTE) module, 
general procedures for its use, and terminology that is 
common to all the modules, see About Using the National 
Center s PBTE Modules on the inside back cover. For 
more in-depth information on how to use the modules in 
teacher/trainer education programs, you may wish to re- 
fer to three related documents: 

The Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher 
Education Materials rs designed to help orient presences and 
inservtee teachers and occupational trainers to PBTE ki gen- 
er al and to the PBTE materials. 

The Resource Person Guide to Using Performance- Based 
Teacher Education Materials can help prospective resource 
persons to guide and assist presentee and inservice teachets 
and occupational trainers m the development of professional 
teaching competencies through use of the PBTE modules. It 
also includes ksts of all the module competencies, as wo* as 
a Nsting of the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can be obtained. 

The Guide to the Implementation of Performance- Based 
Teacher Education is designed to help those who wHI admin- 
ister the PBTE program ft contains answers to implementa- 
tion questions, possible solutions to problems, and alternative 

courses of action. 
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As adults or soon-to-be adults, your students may act in many rotes—those 
of parent, spouse, breadwinner, and probably many others. For information 
on how you can help your students improve their survival skills and function 
successfully in these multiple adult roles, read the following information 
sheet. 



SURVIVAL: A BASIC SKILL 

Survival is the continuation of life. For example, 
people survive illnesses—they become sick, per- 
haps seriously, but they get better. They might sur- 
vive automobile accidents, war wounds, or fights on 
the street They could survive a tornado, an earth- 
quake, or stepping in quicksand. 

Survival is not limited, however, just to the contin- 
uation of physical life. People can also survive di- 
vorce or separation, dismissal from their jobs, or 
cross-country moves. They can survive a boring lec- 
ture an unpleasant interview or a hectic day. Sur- 
vival, in this sense, refers to the continuation of in- 
dependent daily life as an adult. To survive, then, 
can mean to continue to function successfully in the 
multiple roles of adult life— to cope. 

For example, adults need to cope with change 

to survive. Change is, in fact, an inevitable part of 
life Children grow up, becoming adolescents and 
adults. Students become workers and, -perhaps, 
spouses. Spouses may become parents Relation- 
ships with spouses, friends, relatives, or co-workers 
can change, or these people can move away or die. 
It is hard to imagine any part of personal life that is 
immune to change. 

Change is also part of professional life. A worker 
may advance to a new position or get a new job with 
a different employer. A new supervisor can arrive on 
the job, new technology can change the work rou- 
tine completely, and retirement or termination can 
end or interrupt a professional career. 

Change can, of course, be difficult to cope with. It 
often means the loss of people and things that mat- 
ter and the uncertainty of facing unknown or differ- 
ent people and things: What will life be like as a 
worker, a spouse, or a parent? What will the new 
supervisor be like? What will it be like to use the 
new machinery being installed? Will a new job or a 
new city bring new friends? Will retirement mean an 
endless string of empty days to fill? And if a spouse 
dies -what then 7 

Just as people must cope with change, they also 
must face the need to make decisions. What ca- 
reer to train for, what job to take, whether or not to 
marry and whom to marry, where and how to live, 
what to do when problems arise—for all these ques- 
tions and many others, there could be dozens of 
possible answers To answer each, a decision must 
be made 



Making a decision is sometimes easy. It doesn't 
take much thought, for example, for a person to de- 
cide against a career in child care if he or she 
doesn't like children. Likewise, deciding where to 
live can be a fairly simple matter for a person who 
doesn't have a car and, consequently, must walk to 
work. 

At other^times, however, decisions can be ex- 
tremely difficult. What •! a person gets two job offers 
at the same time— how does he or she decide 
which one to take. Each might have advantages and 
disadvantages. Is there a right way to weigh all the 
factors of each offer and decide which will be the 
better in the long run? 

Finally, adults almost always need to cope with 
multiple roles and responsibilities in their lives 
At the very least, everyone who works has two lives 
to live, so to speak— a personal life and a profes- 
sional life. Balancing the two rotes, with their possi- 
bly conflicting demands, can be difficult. 

What happens, for instance, when a supervisor 
needs a particular worker to stay late to get some 
urgent work done, but the worker has important 
plans of his her own for the evening? What should 
be done when a company policy requires workers to 
do something that a worker personally considers to 
be unethical. For example, what if policy requires 
him or her to overbook reservations and he she 
thinks that doing so is unfair to customers? 
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Skills for Survival 



The person who can cope with change, make de- 
cisions, and balance the multiple roles of his or her 
Hfe stands a better chance of surviving as an inde- 
pendent, functioning person than ot*e who cannot. 
One means of coping with these aspects of adult life 
is to use survival skills—skills that can help a per- 
son to make the decisions that are a part of adult 
life: to meet and accept change; and to balance the 
diverse responsibilities of being an adult. Consider, 
for example, the following situations: 

• Andrea loves her job but hates her supervisor. 
She is doing exactly the kind of work she likes, 
in pleasant surroundings, with excellent pay 
and every chance for advancement. Everything 
is perfect— except that the supervisor is impos- 
sible to get along with. No matter what Andrea 
does, it's never enough, never good enough, 
never fast enough. Andrea knows that if she 
can just hang in there, she'll get a promotion 
into a different unit But she doesn't know how 
much longer she can survive this impossible 
superv.sor. She's in a dilemma. What should 
she do? 

• Hans is in a bind—he can't seem to find time in 
the day for both work and himself, not to men- 
tion family and friends. He is committed and 
conscientious, so he works long hours, often 
bringing work home. When it's finally time to re- 
lax in the evening, he finds he's too tired to en- 
joy himself or the company of others. Friends 
and relatives have begun to call to make sure 
he hasn't moved out of town. Hans truly enjoys 
his work, but he wonders whether he can sur- 
vive this much longer. Is there any way out? 

The way out of either situation is to use survival 
skills. There are particular skills that can help an in- 
dividual function successfully in these situations. 
For example: 

• To help herself out of the dilemma of the impos- 
sible supervisor. Andrea might begin by clarify- 
ing her values concerning the situation: What is 
reall'/ most important to her— staying in the job 
she likes or getting away from the supervisor 
that drives her crazy > Perhaps she needs to 
make a decision— either to stay with the job as 
it is or to find a new one. 



Last, st.e would need to set a goal to carry out 
her decision. Her goal could be to learn to get 
along with the villainous supervisor, or it could 
be to find a new job within three months In the 
meantime, whatever she does, she could use 
the help of some stress management tech 
mques to reduce the effect of this obviously 
stressful situation. 

• To deal with the problem of too little time. Hans 
might consider using some time management 
techniques. Perhaps he doesn't manage his 
time well and could, in fact, work more quickly 
and efficiently. Or. maybe he works extra hours 
because he needs the money. If so. developing 
personal financial skills or becoming a mou- 
knowledgeable consumer might help Hans to 
reduce his expenses. 

Hans could also examine his values— is won* 
so important that it deserves all this time'' Hans 
might even examine his nutrition habits II he 
doesn't eat property, that may be why he 
doesn't have the energy to enjoy himself afte' 
work. 

As vocational-technical students preparing for the 
multiple roles and responsibilities of working adults 
your students need these and other survival skills 
They need to be able to cope with change, make 
decisions, and otherwise deal with their personal 
and professional roles. Tre following are areas in 
which your students need to have survival skills 

• Home management (e.g.. consumerism, finan- 
cial management, balancing homework re- 
sponsibilities) 

• Personal management (e.g.. time manage 
ment. stress management, personal hygiene 
nutrition) 

• Decision making, including values clarification 
and goal setting 

• Interpersonal skills (e.g.. assertiveness. use o< 
support systems) 

• Use of employment and career information 

• Ability to transfer skills (e.g.. safety practices 
use of information resources) 



Your Role 



Why should you be concerned with your students 
survival skills 7 As a vocational-technical instructor, 
your ultimate goal is to help students become em* 
ployable in their chosen occupations. However, 
preparing students for employability involves mote 
than ensuring that they have specific technical 
knowledge and skills v N 

Technical knowledge and skills are vital, of 
course. But a truly capable, productive, and satis- 
fied worker is one who has the attitudes, skills, and 
personal qualities -the survival skills— that enable 
him or her to cope, on or off the job, with whatever 
situations arise Helping your students to develop 
such skills is pari of your responsibility in preparing 
the whole worker not just developing the worker s 
ability to apply specific technical skills. 

ybu probably already help your students in this 
way to some extent— for example, helping them to 
understand the value of work and the importance of 
promptness on the job Depending on your program 
area, you may emphasize other kinds of survival 
skills as well 




Interpersonal skills are an important pan of many 
occupational programs— for example, customer 
service and courtesy in marketing and distributive 
education, and chairside manner in dental assistant 
training Financial skills— budgeting, purchasing, 
and so on are a standard pari of many other pro- 
grams In almost any specialty area, students and 
wofkers locate relevant information using standard 
reference books or other means 



But such occupational^ specific emphases are 
not really sufficient, Additional survival skills— im- 
portant to workers regardless of their occupational 
area— are also required, Fcr example, many jobs 
include responsibility for making frequent decisions. 
Most supervisors value workers who can set their 
own goals and take action to achieve them Good 
safety habits are always required and appreciated 
by supervisors and co-workers alike. 

Knowledge and skill in career planning can help 
ensure that students will be happy—and able to ad- 
vance—in the occupational area of their choice. 
Managing time or stress effectively can allow work- 
ers to function under pressure or in unpleasant 
circumstances, if necessary Appropriate nutrition 
nabits can contribute to health and productivity In* 
terpersonal skills allow workers (whether or not their 
work involves contact with clients or customers) to 
develop friendly and constructive relationships with 
others, at home or on the job 

A worker who has and uses skills such as these 
is more likely to be able to maintain a healthy out- 
look and l good balance in his her life roles. Such a 
person usually can do a better job of devoting time 
and attention to the job at hand. 

Even though many of your students are now or 
soon will be adults functioning in multiple roles, they 
may not have all the survival skills they need. Some 
students may manage their time or their finances 
poorly, Others may lack understanding of their own 
values. Still others may lack skill in making deci- 
sions or setting goals. 

Ybu can take action—as part of your normal in* 
struction — to assist students in improving their sur- 
vival skills in the following ways; 

• Provide information that students Will need 
This might be information they could use in 
their personal liv^s or in the world of work 

• Teach specific survival skills that students can 
use in situations they will encounter 

• Set an example for your students Show them 
by your own words and actions how survival 
skills can help them in their daily lives 
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Provide Information 

To function in multiple adult roles, students need 
to have information at their disposal They may 
need information on elements of independent daily 
living (e.g., hygiene, nutrition, personal finances, 
tenant rights, legal aid. and consumerism). They 
may also need information relevant to their work and 
careers (e.g., legal rights and responsibilities of 
workers) Vbu can help your students, then, by pro- 
viding information that is oerlment to their various 
adult roles. 

Any information you provide to your students 
should be accurate and up to date* Vbu may not 
have all the information you need on hand. Vbu may 
know little, for example, about stress management. 
Furthermore, you may not have the time or exper- 
tise to develop print and audiovisual materials to 
convey this information to your students You should 
therefore consult reliable sources to obtain this in- 
formation. The best strategy would be to collect ma- 
terials from professionals or organizations with the 
necessary information and expertise 

For example, the school nurse, campus health 
services, or your own physician might provide bro- 
chures or pamphlets or nutrition or hygiene. Ma.iy 
trade associations have free materials on employ- 
ment and careers Various service agencies and 
volunteer organizations might provide materials as 
well. 

You might also consult other teachers (e g . a 
home economics instructor who has a dear, read- 
able information sheet on basic ^nutrition) to obtain 
copies of materials they use with their students You 
might start a file of articles clipped from magazines 
and newspapers for students to refer to. Finally, 
your school or college library might have or might 
order materials appropriate for your students use 

In alt probability, you will not be conducting for- 
mal. planned survival skills instruction Rather you 
can usually give your students information infor- 
mally, in response to specific situations as they 
arise You might do this by organizing a classroom 
resource center or by departing briefly from your 
planned lesson to provide related information Oc- 
casionally, a planned activity may be used to pro- 
vide information to individual students or to the en- 
tire class 



The resource center. A resource center need not 
be sophisticated or complex It can simply be a lo- 
cation in your classroom or laboratory where you 
can put materials for students to use A table bul- 
letin board, file cabinet, shelves— whatever equip- 
ment you have available— will fill the need 

You may already maintain a resource center es 
pecially if your program is competency-based If so 
you can simply add materials concerning survival 
skills to it. If not. you can and should set one up. 
Resource centers are useful for providing related 
materials on any topic you may be covering with 
your students 

Once you have stocked your resource center with 
pertinent matenals. you will find that it is a conve- 
nient way of providing information, You may notice, 
for example, that a particular student manages his 
time poorly in laboratory practice sessions As you 
circulate through the lab, you could point out to the 
student that he could work more efficiently by using 
some time management techniques. You could, 
then, refer him to materials in the resource center 
that provide information on these skills 




Or you might be having a class discission on ca- 
reers, when a student asks how she should go 
about deciding which job offer to accept if she re- 
ceives two at the same time You could tell her 
briefly that there are some simple decision-making 
steps to go through and then refer her to materials 
on decision making in the resource center 
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The advantage of the resource center is that it al- 
lows you to provide information to students without 
using a lot of time you had planned for other pur- 
poses. Students can get the materials and use them 
on their own time. They can always come to you if 
they have questions or would like further informa- 
tion. 

You should make it clear to your students that the 
resource center is there for their use. They should 
feel free to browse through the materials stored 
there and to take any that they find interesting or 
relevant to their concerns \t>u might want to use a 
check-out system—for example, students could 
simply list their names, the materials they have 
taken, and the dates when taken and returned. 

The brief departure. Another useful means of 
providing information on survival skills is to depart 
briefly from your planned instruction when the need 
arises >bu can use this technique to provide infor- 
mation to individual students or to your entire class. 

You might, for instance, be working with a student 
during a laboratory practice session and observe 
that she does not know how to locate information in 
the operating manual for the machine she is using 
It would be simple and logical for you to take a mo- 
ment to show her how to use this type of manual to 
get the information she needs 

Of. this same student might not know the mean- 
ing of a word in the manual Again, you could take 
the opportunity to ensure that she knows how to use 
another reference book— the dictionary. You could 
have her look up the word in a dictionary, showing 
her how to do so if necessary In this way. your stu- 
dent will have gained some skill in dictionary use 
that could be useful on many occasions 

Likewise you might be presenting a unit on bud- 
getmg to your entire class, when a student asks 
whether your budgeting procedures could be used 
to set up a personal budget. At this point, you could 
depart briefly from your planned presentation, point- 
ing out how the students could plan their own per* 
sonai budgets using the same procedures You 
rrnqht also refer interested students to relevant ma- 
terials in the resource center 

Providing information to the entire class is appro- 
priate when the mfcrmation is of use and of interest 
to all or many of your students When only one stu- 
dent shows a need for the information, you can pro- 
vide it to that student alone For example, informa- 
tion on nutrition might be appropriate for all 
students Explaining where to locate information on 
a specific Kind of diet might be of interest only to a 
p;r?icu!a r student 




Planned activities- There may be occasions 
when you can plan specific activities to provide sur- 
vival skills information to one or more of your stu- 
dents. Whether you involve all your students or not 
depends on their need for the information. Students 
should participate in the activity if the information »s 
of use and interest to them 

One such planned activity is a field trip. If many 
of your students are interested in the career ladder 
concept in their own specialty area, you might 
schedule a field trip to a local business. Students 
could observe workers in different jobs and at differ- 
ent levels. They might interview a worker or super- 
visor to discover the possibilities of advancement in 
that particular business. They might ask what qual- 
ities are required for a worker to be considered for 
advancement 

You could also invite a guest speaker to address 
your students on a topic of common interest. If many 
of your students are concerned about handling per- 
sonal finances, you could invite someone to speak 
on that topic. There are many outside experts who 
would be willing to speak to your class about their 
own area of expertise. 

Finally, you could direct students in obtaining In- 
formation from outside sources. For example 
one or more students who have particular career in- 
terests could write to trade associations to obtain 
information about them 

Students might also contact community or gov- 
ernment agencies for various kinds of information — 
job centers, for career and employment information; 
county extension agents, for nutrition and home 
management information; or consumer advocates, 
for tips on wise shopping A student with exceptional 
needs might contact an agency serving those with 
special needs to determine what services are avail- 
able 
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. Teach Specific Survival SkiHs 

_ In addition to providing students with useful infor- 
* mation, you can give them the opportunity to learn 
and practice specific survival skills. They can begin 
to master techniques to help them manage their 
own personal lives, plan for the future, progress in 
their careers, and relate successfully to others. 

\bu can teach these survival skills in much the 
same way that you provide information. You might 
have materials m your resource center that give stu~ 
dents information, structured practice, and simula- 
tion activities to help them develop a specific skill. 
Vbu could depart briefly from your planned instruc- 
tion to give students information or an opportunity to 
practice various skills, individually or in groups. On 
occasion, you might plan, ^n activity designed to 
teach survival skills, for o»i° or ,iore students. De- 
ciding what method to use M » natter of judgment, 
just as in providing information 

Set an Example 

Finally you can act as a role model by setting a 
good example of survival skill use for your students. 
You can demonstrate appropriate coping behavior in 
many of your actions from day to day By being re- 
laxed and as open as possible with your students, 
you will make it easier for them to see—in ac;*on— 
— many of the skills you are teaching. 



Serving as an example fits naturally with other 
teaching strategies you may use. For example, 
when you are dealing with a stu<Jejit individually 
sharing problems that you te;e and how you solve 
them may have particular impact. This may provide 
an excellent opportunity to make the value of a sup- 
port system explicit and real for a student You can 
explain how you share and discuss perplexing prob- 
lems with a particular friend, how activities help you 
relax and diversify your interests, and what things 
give you a sense of security 

In other circumstances, there may be a sponta- 
neous opportunity for you to share your techniques 
for dealing with stress. Or, you may find an oppor- 
tune time to demonstrate that you use the library or 
other sources of specialized information, such as 
the county extension agent. 

Organized activates— such as a field trip, a guest 
speaker, or a simulation activity — may provide op- 
portunities for demonstrating survival skills to which 
you can refer later. For example, questions you ask 
of a field trip guide, interaction with a guest speaker, 
and your participation in simulation activities may all 
demonstrate survival skills. At a later time, you can 
use these events as examples during class discus- 
sions 



Specific Strategies 



let s take a closer look at hpw you might carry out 
your role in relation to some of the specific survival 
skills we have discussed. 

Home Management 

Just about everyone, sooner or later, will have a 
"home to manage, whether it is a house, an apart- 
ment, or just a room. An important part of home 
management is being able to manage personal fi- 
nances -using bank accounts, setting up a budget, 
using credit wisely, shopping wisely and so on 

As consumers, your students will buy a variety of 
products, from food and clothing to automobiles and 
appliances. You can help them learn how to shop 
for the best buys by using samples related to the 
vocational area. 



For example, a printing instructor is probably re- 
sponsible for ordering paper and ink. That instructor 
could give students copies of the price lists from var- 
ious manufacturers of these products. Then stu- 
dents could compare the prices to find the best 
value. The instructor could then mention that they 
should also compare the prices of the products they 
buy. 

This instructor might also bring to class samples 
of the various products listed on the price sheets 
Perhaps he or she could get a ream of bond paper 
from each manufacturer and ask students to read 
the labels and examine the different papers They 
might find that one manufacturer offered a very low 
price but that the product wasn t as good as the oth- 
ers. The instructor could help them relate this to 
their private lives by pointing out the differences in 
various brands of clothing or other items. 
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Recognize that stress is present— St( down 
coofly and calmly and realize that you we suf- 
fering from stress. Sweaty palms, a racing 
pulse, rapid heartbeat, restlessness, anxiety, 
and plain otd worry simply indicate that stress 
is operating. 

Recognize the cause* of ttres*— These 
may vary widely from person to person. Phys- 
ical factors— heat, intense light, lade of air 
movement, noise, or general diseomfort-~-can 
cause stress in many people. 

Interaction with other peopie can often cause 
stress. Walking into the supervisors office may 
give you butterflies in the stomach, Even it 
your feelings are positive about another per- 
son, you may experience .stress 0%ttjj inter- 
action. For example, you may like and respect 
your teacher but still feet apprehensive 'when 
talking to Wm or iw tom&^yw : '$¥ anx* 
lous to p/M&MifW ' . 

Stress can also occur a* a response uncer- 
tainty and" pressure , ft im0m. #e 
•mder und^,«tt#t*fe^ 
ers— to pefforrri mV^^'<x^^sM0$''p{^ 
gram, you may experience '«aree#;. If you feet 
that your future is unc«rta*r\ Q0 you be tbte to 
find a job after training^ : .y©cm^w»tt feci, 
stress. There can be as many causes of stress 
as- there are people to dfipertance ffcesa. 

Take • action to •* 
stress— Pe/hape'tt^'^^M ^^^^'.^ ^ 
can be changed or iaitiln^^^^lt rtots© 
reduced, air temperature ^^M^'m^, : comfprt- 
able, pressure or uncertainty ''j^ucefif. What- 
ever causes stress in your file shoufd fee ex- 
amined. 



4 . Use relaxation exercises to help reduce the 
effects o*'' ; «^«$'^Oner'vS^*.^eise' con - 
Sis^oftf^fbifa^-stW- :• 

• ^t on, the e£ge of a h^rd chair, with your 
tegs eight to ten inches apan i and your (ower 
legs perpendicular to ttiefJdor. 

Sttopveiy stra^ 

"ttgid. Then, «#i^V$«" *hote body like a 
doit, .let .,yctar - head, d*89Pr '■ yqur • back 
bend way forward, and your hands test on 

Corwentrate on one part of your body— your 
lettarm; totex*^^ 

feels very heavy .^iCeeo w^sa^ng this to 
yourself until you can i&ei the heaviness in 
that limb. •• . ; ", ' ! .*V. ' 

• Return to tfte upright sitting .portion. Close 
your eyes. Clench and flex, all of the muscles 
in your ""heavy" arm, "Me a deep breath, 
open your eyes, exhale, and refax. 

• Repeat this exercise several times in a row. 
After a few repetitions, repeat the process 
with a different limb — the right arm, tor ex- 
amplev Do the entire exercise several times 
a day, whenever you feel that you are tense 
and need to relax. 
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Value* clarification. The purpose of involving 
people in values clarification activities is, ultimately, 
to help them build their own value systems. The in- 
tent is not to impose any particular set of values, but 
rather to have people apply critical thinking to the 
beliefs and beh^yior patterns they have already 
formed and are still developing 

The first step in this process is to help students 
become aware of the beliefs and behaviors they 
value now and would be willing to support in a dis- 
cussion. Students can be encouraged to consider 
alternative ways of thinking and acting, to weigh 
pros and cons, and to determine the consequences 
of various alternative^ They can also be asked to 
consider whether thef actions match their beliefs 
and. if they don t, how they can bring the two closer 
together 

You can give students practice in clarifying their 
values by providing hypothetical situations for them 
to react to There are many good references avail- 
able containing such situations and other values 
clarification activities, You might also develop such 
materials yourself 

For example, you can present questions that re- 
quire students to make occupational choices that re- 
flect their values, such as. "Would you rather have a 
high-pressure job that pays well or a low-pressure 
job that pays (ess well 7 ' To answer this question, 
students need to think about which they value 
more— peace of mind or a large salary 




>fou might also help students to clarify their values 
ifksituatK>ns that anse in your classroom or lab. For 
example, <* student might ask whether it would be 
better to find a job immediatefy after completing 
your program or to go on for advanced training. Your 
reply to such a question could be put in a way that 
encourages the student to think about his/her val- 
ues. Getting a job right away would provide imme- 
diate income, while further training would probably 
bring higher wages and opportunity for advance- 
ment in the long run. Which does this student value 
more? 

Goal setting. Making good decisions usually re- 
quires the ability to set goals. Like decision making, 
goal setting is a process that involves several steps. 
Again, you can help students understand these 
steps, either by working with students yourself or by 
referring them to materials in your resource center, 
You can also give them the opportunity to practice 
goa\ setting, using situations that arise in the course 
of your instruction. 

For example, if yours is a competency -based pro- 
gram, you might have students set their own goals 
for the levels of competency they will work to 
achieve within a given time period. Or you might 
work with them on setting their career goals and 
planning how they will go about achieving them. 
Gaining practice in setting goals while in school will 
make yot r students better able to set personal and 
professional goals after they leave your program. 

Interpersonal Skills 

To a certain extent, interpersonal skills are very 
necessary to survival. Except for the most isolated 
hermit, everyone must at some time interact with 
others to secure basic needs, Wfc may need to ask 
the butcher for four pork chops. We may need to 
explain to a police officer that our car has been sto- 
len How we relate to others may determine whether 
our needs are met. Mere survival is not enough for 
many people, however. We t -developed interper- 
sonal skills can make day-to-day survival far more 
pleasant. 

The interpersonal skills your students may need 
lo develop include personal relations, assertive- 
ness, coping with insensitivity, and use of support 
systems. 

Personal relations. Skill in personal relations is 
vital for getting along with co-workers, supervisors, 
customers or clients, and personal friends. Many 
opportunities for helping students to develop such 
skills are likely to arise in your program. Group proj- 
ects, class discussions, committee meetings, and 
just the daily interaction in a busy lab all call for skill 
in personal relations As you help to make these sit- 
uations run smoothly, you can also help students 
develop their own interpersonal skills 
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1 React, whenever possible, with behavior in- 
stead of words. Don't just tell others around 
you what you would like to do — do it. 

2 Talk directly to other people whose actions 
cause you difficulty or inconvenience. For ex* 
ample, if another student leaves tools scat- 
tered all around your work area, dcr'i steam 
quietly and pick them up yourseff. instead, talk 
to the student who left them there. Tell the stu- 
dent that the tools are in your way, and ask 
him her to pick them up and put them where 
they belong. 

3 Talk about yourself realistically but positively 
Don't say demeaning things about yourself 
that invite people to fake advantage of you or 
to ignore your feelings when you express 

them. 

4 Say no when appropriate and don't feel guilty 
about it. Don't ie? others pressure you into 
doing things you don't want to do just because 
they want you to, 
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1 took for early signs of an insensitive situ- 
ation—Words or actions on the part of a group 
or individual may alert you to the possibility of 
harassment, prejudicial behavior, or stereotyp- 
ical remarks, if you can spot early signs of in- 
sensitivity, you can 6c: on the alert to guard 
against an emotional reaction on your part. 

2 Be aware of your own emotional reactions 
to what goes on — Recognize your emo- 
tions—anger, hurt, resentment—as you ex- 
perience them so that you can choose a con- 
structive reaction. 

3 Count to ten before reacting— Giving your 
self this small breathing space can help you 
avoid overly emotional responses to what is 
happening. 

4. Choose an appropriate, constructive reac- 
tion—You could just walk away, thereby 
avoiding the issue. Or you could, with quiet 
dignity, confront fhe people involved, telling 
them frankly that they am being insensitive to* 
ward you and explaining how it makes you 
feel. k 



Us* of support systems. Maintaining self- 
confidence and a positive attitude and overcoming 
difficulties take effort. Taking advantage of a support 
system can help to soften and smooth the effects of 
frustrations and disappointments encountered in 
daily living A support system consists of elements 
in ones life that provide encouragement, feedback, 
or appreciation and that feed inner resources. Sup- 
port systems include people, organizations, re- 
sources, activities, and an individual's own personal 
feelings and attitudes 

The people in a person's support system are usu- 
ally family, friends, and others, such as clergy, who 
function in a supportive role Some are individuals 
who comfort and understand. Others challenge and 
stretch, helping the person to expand his or her 
sense of identity They are people in whom the per- 
son confides and has trust 

The organizations in a persons support system 
are employers, religious groups, clubs, and groups 
formed specifically for mutual support with which the 
person feels a sense of belonging, membership, or 
affiliation Organizations provide opportunities for 
interaction and participation with other people It is 
this interaction that often adds spice to life, provides 
a sense of purpose, and helps the person find oth- 
ers with similar interests A job may be a very im- 
portant part of a support system, when satisfaction 
and pride come from the job and related activities 

The resources in a person s support system are 
things that give the person a feeling of security For 
some, this may be a house, a car. a bank account, 
or a rich uncle For others, it may be a motorized 
wheelchair, a guide dog, or skill in spreading For 
still others, it may be a solid basis of skills and 
knowledge from which to operate When your stu- 
dents successfully comptate the vocational- 
technical program, the skills and knowledge they 
have gained will be a resource on which they can 
draw or build at any time. 

Support system activities are the hobbies, mu- 
sic, reading, sports interests, and so on that provide 
pleasure and escape They are the things that di- 
versify ones thinking and provide insight, perspec- 
tive and balance in thought and action 



A person s feelings and attitudes are also an im- 
portant part of his her support system. Confidence 
and optimism with regard to oneself is a key ele- 
ment. Empathy for others, a sense of humor, anc 
flexibility may be important elements. Religious faith 
or other sources of meaning and purpose in life are 
vital sources of support for some. 

Vbu can help students learn to usq outside re- 
sources to develop support systems. For example, 
you can provide information about such resources 
and the help they can provide. \bu can encourage 
students to consider getting support from others as 
a normal and necessary activity, not as a sign of 
weakness. It is almost certain that each student has 
a part of a support system already in place. \bu can 
assist students in identifying the existing elements 
in their own support systems and the ways in which 
they draw on them for support 

For example, a young woman may realize, with 
your help, that she has a caring teacher who chal- 
lenges her intellectually. A neighbor may be the per- 
son in her life in whom she can confide and discuss 
problems, hopes, and dreams. If she is pursuing a 
program nontraditional for her sex, she may come 
to recognize that joining a support group — whose 
members are students with similar interests— can 
be very helpful. 

Similarly, some students may be helped to realize 
that a car is more than a pleasure vehicle for them. 
Its monetary value, its importance in providing 
transportation to a job. and the pleasure they get 
from maintaining it may make that car an essential 
resource in their support systems. 

And for some students, the pleasure they gain 
from school activities— sports, music, student gov- 
ernment, clubs - may be seen in a new light, as 
growing parts of a support system. 

If you help your students to become more con- 
scious of--and develop— their support systems, 
they will have a ready source of praise, comfort, ad- 
vice, honest feedback, recognition, and other sus- 
taining forces With a broad base of support, they 
may be less affected by the good or ill that comes 
from any single aspect of life. Difficulties may arise 
but the valleys or voids, whatever their source, can 
be smoothed with a well-developed support system 
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Employment and Career Information 

The ultimate vocational goal <?f your students is 
probably to obtain suitable employment Before they 
can do so. they need to be able to identify, under- 
stand, and use sources of career information They 
need to be able to find and get a job they want and 
to keep that job Later on. they may need to be able 
to change jobs or to advance in their careers 

Career information. You can help your students 
prepare for employment by discussing career infor- 
mation ,n class For example, you can talk about the 
kinds of jobs available in your occupational area and 



A. 
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what is expected of workers Also you can mane 
available to them pertinent literature that describes 
different occupations or how to apply for a job You 
can post newspaper or magazine articles thai dea; 
with working in your occupational area 

If time permits, you can show films give siidr 
tape presentations, or invite guest speakers from 
the local business industry community to talk about 
job requirements In addition, yo'j could schedule 
field trips to area companies so that students can 
see workers actually performing on the job Your 
students may also benefit from activities in which 
they practice filling out job application forms writing 
resumes, and interviewing for jobs 
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1 Be firm in refusing any advances— Lei ihe 
harasser know, in no uncertain terms, how you 
fee! about such attention. Do not inflame the 
situation by yetting at or threatening or insult- 
ing the harasser. Stat© your refusal as calmly 
and clearly as possible. 

2 Speaak with ee-worker«~~ Others may have 
had the same problem with the same person, 
Do not conceal what has occurred— remem- 
ber that you are not the guilty person. 

3 Report the problem to appropriate admin- 
istrative or supervisory personnel or to 
your union — You might make your report in 
person and then follow it up with a memo, re- 
stating your concern as you reported it. 

4, Keep your own record of what you have ex- 
perienced—Note what the harasser did and 
said, the date, and the circumstances. 

5 Look lor oyfskfe ftofp If necessary —Your 
state human rights commission of the federal 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
may be of assistance to you. If you need to 
pursue the issue, you may want to contact an 
attorney 
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Ability to Transfer Skills 

There is one final skill that can help your students 
to function suct^fSfutty in their multiple life roles. 
The ability to tradsfer skills from one area of life to 
another can be ^ very important survival skill. It can 
help students to use all their resources tq cope with 
the situations,' people, and changes they encounter 
in independent daily living. ; 

\txj could, first of all, point out to yoc* students 
the relationship between career skills anjfl their per- 
sonal lives. They may not realize, for example, that 
they can use the same techniques to mbnage their 
time or to manage stress, whether on trie job or at 
home. Other skills (e.g., personal planning, interper- 
sonal relations, or personal finance? also apply 
equally well in either situation. 

It would be quite simple for you to show students 
how specific technical skills taught in your own oc- 
cupational area can apply to their personal lives. For 
example, if you teach budgeting, you could explain 
how your students can use the same oudgeting 
techniques to set up personal budgets. And as you 
leach safety practices as pari of your curriculum, 
you can show how those practices carry over to 
other areas of life— the world of work, the home, 
recreation, driving, and so on. 

Likewise, you could point out that personal skills 
students already possess may well apply to their 
professional roles. For example, if you have a dis- 
placed homemaker in your program, you could help 
her see that she has numerous skills that will be oc- 
cupational assets She may have skill ind experi- 
ence in chauffeuring. cooking, scheduling, family 
budgeting, cleaning and maintenance, home repair, 
first aid. child care, adolescent counseling, or tutor- 
ing—any of the thousand and one things that home- 
makers traditionally do for the family and home 

Knowing that they have their own repertoire of 
interrelated skills can help students in a variety of 
ways It can help them manage stress and time 
more effectively It can improve a low sense of self- 
esteem. And the increased confidence that this 
knowledge brings can help them to cope with the 
changes that are an inevitable part of independent 
daily living — changes in roJes and responsibilities, 
in the circumstances around them, or in their own 
plans for the future 




Reference books. One specific transferable skill 
that your students may already have (suability to use 
reference books. \fcu probably already teach your 
students how to use occupational^ related refer- 
ence materials—operating manuals, troubleshoot- 
ing guides, parts lists, or dictionaries of occupational 
terminology. Skill in using these materials can be 
transferred to students personal lives, as well. 

As the opportunity arises, you can demonstrate to 
your students how they can use the same skills to 
locate other kinds of information. For example, find- 
ing information listed in an alphabetical arrange- 
ment is basically the same whether the resource is 
an irdex, a dictionary, or a telephone book Finding 
infOf mation according to general categories or func- 
tions applies not only to the table of contents or a 
cookbook but to a troubleshooting manual as weH 
Locating information on a schematic diagram is 
much like reading a road map. 

Whatever reference skills students might use in 
your own program, you should ensure that they 
know how to apply those skills to locate information 
for their own purposes 
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m There are many popular books available on survival skiffs. Vtxi may wish to 

/ read all or part of out or mora of the following supplementary references, 

/ Optional each of which deals with a specific survival skifl: 
■ Activity m # Lakem, How to Get Control of tour Time and KJurLfle—Ctiaptere 1 ajid 

2 d e s cri be m general terms what time n wia peme n t it and how H helps 
people gam control, The remaining chapters deal with specific strategies 
for managing time. * 

• Atoerti and Emmons, Stand Up, Speak Out Talk fiec*/— This book 
deals with assertJveness. Section 1 defines assertjveness, helps you to 
determine whether you are assertive, and demonstrates what assertive 
ness can do for you. Section 2 presents a training program to develop 
your own assertJveness. Section 3 describes how you can help others 

• VtooJfofc and Rictiardson, Stress, Sanity and Survival— ms is a gen- 
eral treatment of stress and how to cope with it. Part 1 introduces stress 
and associated phenomena — physical disorders, anger, and anxiety. 
Part 2 presents specific coping strategies for resolving conflicts, relax- 
ing, meditating, and so on. 

• Simon et al., Mbtuas Qarlficatkxi—Tbb book presents a very good treat- 
ment of values dartftaaion— what it is, what H can accomplish, and how 
to go about it. Part 1 describes the values clarification approach and tells 
how to use the remainder of the book. Part 2 presents specific strategies 
to use in values clarification activities. Vbu may find it helpful to read Part 
1 for a basic foundation and then look through Part 2 for specific strate- 
gies to use or adapt for uw in your own classroom or lab. 

• Ellis and Harper, A New Guide to Rational tAtng— Although somewhat 
technical in tone, this book examines how, through self -evaluation, we 
can discover irrational ideas that underlie our actions and our reactions 
to situations and other people. Chapters 1 through 4 describe the au- 
thor's view of how feelings are created and how they work. 
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The following caw studies describe how three vocational teachers assisted 
students in improving tf>eir survival »Wftt. Heed each of the cat* studie» and 
critique In writing the performance of the teachers described. Specifically, 
you should explain (1) the strengths of the teacher* approach, (2) the weak- 
nesses of the teachers approach, and (3) how the teacher should have as- 
sisted students in improving their survival skills. 



CASE STUDIES 

Case Study 1: 

Mr. Wells headed right for the resource center on 
the way into his room. The previous night he had 
found an excellent article in the newspaper on 
choosing an apartment. He had also recently re- 
ceived a brochure on employee rights from the state 
employment service. As he was shelving these two 
documents in the resource center, he noticed that 
the videotape on safety had been returned. He 
made a mental note to tell Steve McGwre that he 
could see the tape now. 

He tidied up the resource center a bit- -he wanted 
everything in order because a guest speaker was 
coming to class that afternoon. His speaker, Ms. Le- 
land, was head of training for a large local depart: 
merit store. Her topic was to be the importance of 
interpersonal skills in retail sales, a topic of interest 



to all the students in his marketing and distributive 
education program. Mr. Weds had been mentally 
preparing a few anecdotes on the subject from his 
own personal experience. 

Before the students arrived, Mr. Wells glanced at 
his lesson plan. The lesson was part of a unit on 
budget planning. Later that morning, he was wrap- 
ping up his review of the lesson, when there was a 
question from Tony Ganobcik. 

"Mr. Wells, I'm going to get my own apartment at 
the end of this term. Can I plan my own personal 
budget the same way you're showing us today?" 

"Sometimes, yes, that's possible: said Mr. Wells. 
"Good question, Tony. Now, any questions about to- 
morrows assignment before our speaker arrives?" 
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nomtes class. Shs had just finished de mon st r at ing 
to students how to make a double team. As she 

Jane Hutchins. 

"Jane, what does K teH you when you see double 
seams on clothes when you're shopping?" 

Jane looked perplexed and answered hesitantly. 
"It . . . uh . . . means that the clothes . . . ©r . . are 
flood." 

"That* right, so you should look for them when 
you shop. Vbu will get better clothes if you do." 

Now. the PA system was crackling and spluttering 
to life A students voice read an announcement. 



The guest speaker for this afternoon* assembly 
has been delayed. Therefore, the assembly win be 

postponed from 1 $0 to 2:00. Thank your 

Ms. Brooks shot an annoyed took at the speaker 
above the chalkboard. Shuffling the papers on her 
desk, she muttered to herself, "WeM, thati one as- 
sembly they can have without me) I've got better 
things to do at 200? She looked up when she heard 
Janes voice. 

"What else should I look out for when I shop for 
clothes, Ms. Brooks?" 

"Wen . . . go get the pamphlets on the top shelf of 
the resource center, would you, Jane? Thais the 
one — Quality as Mxj Shop/ Pass them around to 
anyone who wants to see one, would you?" 
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Cm Study 3: 

piehenstve high ichool. One of her students, HaroW 
Nyman, it an aduK enrolled in the retraining pro- 
gram. Harold st o p pe d by Ms. BoMeJros office^Rw 
day alter ciass to chat. 

•Buey, Ms. BeUaJrer 

"No, Harold, come on in," she replied. "What's 
up?" 

"My blood pressure, moat of aH. I feel really ner- 
vous about the teat tomorrow The reason I'm so 
scared is that l*%been working extra hours all 
week, so I havenlnad much of a chance to study. I 
hate to tot that sNp, but my family has got to eat. 
And, you know the worst thing about It is that I 
haven't got anybody to talk to. No one else in the 
class has to cope with these problems .'' 

Ms. Beilaire pondered Harold's remarks tor a min- 
ute. "Wed, it looks like you could use some help in a 
couple of different areas. Maybe there are ways that 
you could manage your time a little better. And, it 
sounds to me like you could benefit from a support 



system—people you can talk to who have the same 
kinds of problems that you do." 

Ms. Beilaire went to her resource center and got 
a book and a magazine article on time rnanagement 
for HaroW to read ShetoWhlrt there wiamorema- 
terieJ m the resource center when he finished those. 
Then, she talked to HaroW for a white about using a 
support system. 

Bret, she asked if he had a close friend or relative 
vrith whom he felt comfortable talking. When Harold 
answered that he was very ctose to one cousin, she 
suggested that he might get together with the cousin 
to talk about what was troubling him. In addition, she 
looked in her file and gave HaroW the name of a 
local group of working parents he could contact. 

She also pointed out to Harold that his own values 
and attitudes— Ns belief in his own success and de- 
termination— were a part of his* support system. As 
the clock ticked away, HaroW and Ms. Beilaire con- 
tinued their discussion of Ns problems and what he 
might do about them. 
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Compare your written critiques of the teachers' performance with the model 
critiques given below Vbur responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUES 

Case Study 1: 

Mr. Weils was apparently doing a good job of pro- 
viding information on survival skills to his students. 
His two new resources appeared to be of potential 
interest to students, and the videotape on safety 
was an excellent idea. At least one of his resources 
(the brochure on employee rights) was from a reli- 
able source— the state employment service could 
be expected to provide up-to-date information on 
* e subject. His resource center seemed to be ful- 
filling its purpose. 

Another strength was his use of a guest speaker. 
As head of training, Ms. Leland should have been 
able to speak with authority on her topic. As a rep- 
resentative of an apparently successful company, 
her views would likely seem reliable to his students. 

Mr. Wells's idea of sharing anecdotes concerning 
his own experiences was probably also a good one. 
Students could hear, from someone they know and 
trust, what kinds of things might happen in the world 
of work and how to handle them. 

Mr Wells did show one weakness, however. He 
failed to teach a specific survival technique when 
the opportunity presented itself. When Tony asked 
his question about planning a personal budget, this 
would have been the perfect time for Mr. Wells to 
depart briefly from his planned lesson to help stu- 
dents understand the transferability of this voca- 
tional skill to students' personal lives. (If there wasn't 
time before the guest speaker arrived, he could 
have made known his intention to return to the sub- 
ject at the next class session.) 

Mr. Wells should have used this "teachable mo- 
ment",to help students see that the skills they were 
learning in the classroom also applied to other parts 
of their lives. This could have been of benefit to all 
his students. 

He should, first of all, have told students that they 
could plan a personal budget using the method he 
was teaching. He might have allowed students to 
plan a personal budget as a practice exercise. He 
might have referred Tony and other interested stu- 
dents to materials in his resource center. He might 



even have shared with students his own personal 
budget plan, thus reinforcing the transferability of 
that skill. 

Case Study 2: 

Several things are in Ms. Brooks favor in judging 
her performance. First, she used a question to great 
advantage to point out to students the transferability 
of the information she was giving them. She created 
an opportunity to teach students that double seams 
are a sign of quality, applicable in their lives as con- 
sumers. 

She then continued the brief departure by provid- 
ing information to Jane and other students. In send- 
ing Jane to the resource center for pamphlets, she 
gave students the opportunity to learn additional in- 
formation on the topic. By doing so, she demon- 
strated ? concerned and responsive attitude toward 
the needs of her students. 

Her major weakness, however, is that she set a 
very poor example by reacting inappropriately when 
the assembly change was announced. Her reaction 
would not help students to understand that change 
is an inevitable part of life. What she demonstrated 
to her students was an extreme reaction to an insig- 
nificant change— just the kind of reaction she is 
supposed to be helping students to avoid. 

Ms. Brooks should have set a better example of 
survival skills for her students. She should have kept 
her feelings about the time change to herself. She 
might have taken the opportunity to display an ac- 
cepting attitude toward this change, helping her stu- 
dents to accommodate it. 

All in all, however, Ms. Brooks has the potential to 
assist her students in developing their survival skills. 
She did a good job of providing pertinent informa- 
tion. She pointed out the transferability of occupa- 
tional knowledge to students personal lives. But 
she must first improve her own survival skills before 
she can demonstrate appropriate behaviors to her 
students. 
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Case Study 3: 

# Overall, Ms Beflaire did very wea as 9he began to 
assist Harold in developing his survival skills. She 
responded to the situation as it developed and 
treated Harolds concerns as being important and 
worthy of consideration. 

Her greatest strength was in her treatment of sup- 
port systems. She helped Harold to Identify a confi- 
dant—someone he was close to and with whom he 
could talk. She recommended a peer group with 
which Harold could feel a sense of belonging and 
discover other resources. Finally, she apparently in- 
volved Harold in a long discussion on his own val- 
ues and attitudes, helping him to understand the im- 
portance of drawing on his own inner resources. 

Ms. Bellaire also identified a possible means of 
reducing the pressure Harold was feeling — time 
management. She recognized Harold's problem of 
too little time and provided him with some informa- 
tion on managing his time better. There may be 
other things she could have done, but at least she 
made a beginning. 

One small item Ms. Bellaire missed, however, 
was the importance of activities—hobbies, inter- 
ests, sports, and so on. She couid have helped Har- 



old understand how setting aside time for these ac- 
tivities could help him find pleasure and escape, 
possibly reducing the strain he was feeling. 

Ms. BeHaires major omission was that she failed 
to specifically Identify stress, per se, as part of the 
problem. Although some of her suggestions should 
alleviate some of the stress, she should have made 
an effort to help Harold deal directly with this 
stress. 

For example, she might have helped him to rec- 
ognize the causes of his stress. She could have 
shown him an exercise to help him relax and reduce 
the effects of stress. She might have told him about 
some of the ways in which she deals with the stress 
in her own life. She could have pointed out to Harold 
that just talking to someone about his problems 
could help him to relax. 

All in all, Ms. Bellaire helped Harold to use some 
of his resources and to develop the beginnings of an 
overall program to deal with his problems. Hence, it 
is all- the more surprising that she failed to see all 
the possible resources Harold had at his disposal- 
including resources that .might help him directly to 
reduce the stress he was feeling. 



Level of Performance: Vtour written critiques of the teachers' performance should have covered the same 
major points as the model critiques. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional 
points you made, review the material in the information sheet. Survival: A Basic Skill, pp. 6-19. or check 
with your resource person if necessary. 
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Activity 



OVERVIEW 




Using your own occupational content, develop (or adapt} a lesson plan de- 
signed to teach time management skills. 




You will be developing (or adapting) a lesson plan designed to teach time 
management skills as related to your occupational content. 



You will be using the Lesson Plan Checklist, p. 29, to evaluate your compe- 
tency in developing (or adapting) a lesson plan designed to teach time man- 
agement skills as related to your occupational content. 



Assume that you have determined that a large number of students in your 
class are having difficulty managing their time effectively. Identify a unit or 
lesson, which is part of the usual occupational curriculum that you ate or wW 

be teaching, that would tend itself to the teaching of time management skills. 
Then, develop (or adapt) a lesson plan that covers time management skills 
as related to your occupational content. 



After you have developed (or adapted) your lesson plan, use the Lesson Plan 
Checklist, p. 29, to evaluate your work. 
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LESSON PLAN CHECKLIST 



Dtrscttons: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that "■"» 

each of the following pefformsnce components was not accompftshed , par- 

taffy accomplished, or fuUy accomplished. If, because of special drcum- °*» 

stances, a performance component was not applicable, place an X in the _______ 

N/A bOX. Ww »w nmn 



LEVEL OF 



1 . The overall plan meets the criteria for a well-developed and complete 
lesson plan 

2. The lesson content lends itself to coverage of time management skills 
(i.e., there is a clear, natural relationship) 

3. The plan includes methods such as the following for providing stu- 
dents with information about time management skills: 

a. providing them with up-to-date, accurate resource materials during 
the lesson 

b. referring them to additional materials located in a resource center 

c. consulting reliable sources 

4. The plan includes provisions for teaching the specific steps involved 
in time management, including: 

a. defining the task 

b. assessing your capacity to perform the task 

c. setting priorities among tasks 

d. setting up a schedule 



5. The plan includes opportunities for students to practice time manage- 
ment skills in the classroom or lab (e.g., as part of group project 
work) 

6. The plan includes one or more of the following strategies for providing 
instruction through teacher role-modeling: 

a. demonstrating appropriate management of your own time 

b. sharing personal experiences— your successes and failures in 
managing your time 

7. The activities in the plan are designed to help students understand 
how time management skills can help them in life — both personally 
and occupational ly «. 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I — I 


u 


1 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 




□ 




□ 




f ' "1 

□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 












□ 




□ 


□ 





Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, review the material in the information sheet, Survival: A Basic Skill, pp. 6-19. or check 
with your resource person if necessary. 
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FINAL EXPERIENCE 




skills. 



•'■^t ,' ■ ^ ^ .^v4K 'V,:- * ■ f :*HvW 

As part of your tkrtk&m>»te#$mi*^ 



" **** 




• providing intomwltoi to studente 

• taachlng spedfo «#tfv«g afc$te 

• setfng an exau^ie tor your stodeots 

NOTE: Due to 81© nature of tNc feqp*teta*, yoti'Vtf miff fi»«.iBtpt» 
an actual teaching situation an aiittWjtf f»rtoa ®f totfeOrttfeto 
three weeks), 

As you perform each of the i&ove.astMflea, 
fog, on taoe* thiowgi a -tog) for affeeentent 

Arrange <rradv»»c# 0 hw»yoig t»wuiW ffi<l» 

you have twffl 

Teaciw f%*o*^ 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Assist Students in Improving Their Survival SkMs (M-6) 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teachers aco o m pa s hro ents by placing 
an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. 

W , because of special (*roimstancea, » performance component was not ap- 

pHcable or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 

URWBL OF PEWFO HM AN CC 



/ s s / j 

fci providing information, the tea c her : 

1 . included information on the following survival skills: , — . . — ■ 

a. home management I — I LJ 

b. personal management □ □ 

c. decision making 

□ □ 

d. interpersonal skills D d 

e. use of employment and career information D D 

f. ability to transfer skills D C 

2. included information from a variety of reliable sources both r~n i — i 
inside and outside the school I — ' I — ' 

3. included information students could use in their personal i — i i — i 
lives or in the world of work I — I I — I 

4. ensured that all information was accurate and up to date 

5. established a resource center containing materials appro- i — i i — i 
pnate for student use LJ LJ 

6. regularly checked newspapers, periodicals, etc., for sur- i — i i — i 
vival skills information to add to the resource center I — I I — I 

7. departed briefly from planned lessons, as appropriate, to i — i i — i 
provide information concerning survival skills I — I I — I 

8. referred students to the resource center for information i — j i — i 
based on individual needs I — I LJ 

~ 9. planmKJ activities, as appropriate, to provide students with i — i i — i 

information based on group needs I — I I — I 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 
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10 uifld <wmnl«t rnljitg^i to tfwi nmmafkvttl am 


□ 


□ □ 


^e 

□ 

1 1 


11 tauflht soocMic aiMMi In iim in rionttkmbvi ttirvk/Al skilfa 

^J^K^CJ^^ CfcS^ ^^^^^ ^^^^J^J^^^Jj^^J # 


n 




1 — 1 

U 


□ 


Mil jiai m mnnnmntyiffcii^ 






□ 


□ 


c. decision making .... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. goal setting 


□ 




□ 


□ 


©. assertiveness 




□ 


□ 


|"~ 1,1 j 


f. coping with insensitMty 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g. coping with sexual harassment 


□ 


□ 


□ 




12. provided students with opportunities to apply the steps 
thev were leamino . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


13. assisted students in identifying and developing their own 
suoooft systems 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


14. designed classroom and lab activities to help students de- 
vekx) skill in interpersonal relations 


□ 


□ 




□ 


15. designed activities to help students clarify their values .... 










16. ensured that students understood both the rights and re- 
sponsibilities associated with employment 


□ 




n 


□ 


17. included techniques appropriate to students' home, career, 
and personal management needs 


□ 


□ 


□ 




18. assisted students in transferring vocational skills to their 
personal lives 


□ 




□ 




19. used a variety of appropriate instn.ictionaJ techniques and 
materials 


□ 




□ 




In setting an example for the students, the teacher: 

20. served as a role model by demonstrating appropriate use 
of survival skills in the classroom and lab 


□ 








21. shared personal experiences with students concerning his' 
her use of survival skills 


□ 




□ 





Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item re- 
ceives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet in order to 
determine what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the 
weak area(s). " 
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ABOUT USING THE I 
PBTE MODULES 

* 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency 
in a pitfttcutarskiHaiea consider 
success, A module Is made up of • aertes of toerntog ex- 
periences, some providing background information, some 
providing practice experience s , and others combining 
mess two functions. Completing these experiences should 
enable yog to achieve the teratlnel objective in the fine) 
teeming experience. The fin*! experience in each module 
always requires you to demonstrate the skill in an actual 
teaching situation when you are an intern, a student teach- 
er, an mservice teacher, or occupational trainer. 

I^t^9t5^nlwt^jt^ ^ 
Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills that you do not already possess. 
Similarly, you need not complete any teaming experience 
within a module H you already have the skill needed to 
complete it. Therefore, before taking any module, you 
should carefully review (1) the introduction, (2) the objec- 
tives listed on p. 4, (3) the overviews preceding each learn- 
ing experience, and (4) the final experience, After com- 
paring your present needs and competencies with the in- 
formation you have read in these sections, you should be 
ready to make one of the following decisions: 

• That you do not haw the competencies indicated and 
should complete the entire module 

• That you are competent in one or more of the ena- 
bling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience and. thus, can omit those learning experi- 
ences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
reajy to complete the final learning experience in 
order to "test out" 

• That the module is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to complete the final learning ex- 
perience and have access to an actual teaching situation, 
make the necessary arrangements with your tesource per- 
son. K you (to not complete the firwl expert 
ly, meet with your resource person and arrange to (1) 
repeat the experience or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the mocMe or other related activities suggested 
by your resource person before auemptlng to repeat the 
final experience. 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the learn- 
ing experiences preceding the final experience. Any time 
you do not meet the minimum level of performance re- 
quired to meet an objective, you and your resource per- 
son may meet to select activities to help you reach com- 
petency. This could involve (1) completing part* of the 
module previously skipped, (2) repeating activities, (3) 
reartng supple m e nta ry resources or completing additional 
activities suggested by the resource person, (4) design- 
ing your own learning experience, or (5) completing some 
other activity suggested by you or your resource person 



CENTER'S 



Terminology 

Actual Teaching Situation: A situation in which you are 
actuatty working with and responsible tor teaching second- 
ary or postsecondar/ vocational students or other occupa- 
tional trainees An intern, a student teacher* an inservice 
teacher, or other occupational trainer would be function- 
ing in an actual teaching situation. If you do not have ac- 
cess to an actual teaching situation when you are taking 
the module, you can complete the module up to the final 
learning experience You would then complete the final 
learning experience later (i.e.. when you have access to 
an actual teaching situation) 

Alternate Activity or Feedback: An item that may sub- 
stitute for required items that, due to special circum- 
stances, you are unable to complete. 
Occupational Specialty: A specific area of preparation 
within a vocational service area (e.g., the service area 
Trade and Industrial Education includes occupational 
specialties such as automobile mechanics, welding, and 
electricity). 

Optional Activity or Feedback: An item that is not re- 
quired but is designed to suppleme n t and enrich the re- 
quired items in a learning experience. 
Beeoutce Pereon: The person in charge of your educa- 
tional program (e.g., the professor, instructor, adminis- 
trator, instructional supervisor, cooperating/supervising 
classroom teacher, or training supervisor who is guiding 
you In completing this module. 
Student: The person who is receiving occupational in- 
struction in a secondary, post secondary, or other training 
program. 

Vocational Service Area: A major vocational field: agri- 
cultural education, business and office education, market- 
ing and distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts education, 
technical education, or trade and industrial education. 
You or the Teacher/Instructor: The fwwn who is com- 
pleting the module. 

Levefe of Performance for Final Aaaesement 

N/A: The criterion was not met because it was not ap- 
plicable to the situation. 

None: Mo attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
although it was relevant. 

Poor: The teacher is unable to perform this skill or has 
only very Hmited aMHty to perform it. 
Fate 1 : The teacher is unable to perform this skrtl in an ac- 
ceptable manner but has some ebKtty to perform it. 
flood: The teacher is able to perform this skill in an ef- 
fective manner. 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perform this skill in a 
very effective manner 
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